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Memorabilia 





LOVERS of English poetry cannot be 

affected by fashion, and for them 1952 
will be Clough’s year, in which they are 
offered for the first time a virtually complete 
edition of his poems, newly collated with 
the manuscripts. A review of this edition 
(Clarendon Press, 35s.) in the Durham 
University Journal for March anticipates so 
closely what we had in mind to say that 
we shall let it speak for us. ‘ Thyrsis, noble 
elegy though it be, is a misleading introduc- 
tion to the tone and spirit of Clough’s poetry 
... “his piping took a troubled sound.” .. . 
In his major poems the exact contrary is 
true. They are full of positive virtues. It 
is an excitement in living to read the spirited 
ever-fresh Bothie. . . . Here is the only 
Victorian poet who calls Chaucer to mind 
in tone and savour.’ 

In the same number of the Durham 
University Journal is an article on Theodore 
Walrond: friend of Arnold and Clough, 
perhaps the * Arthur, the Glory of Headers ’ 
in the Bothie, certainly the ‘Old Brooke’ 
of Tom Brown's Schooldays. Other articles 
in the Journal (46 North Bailey, Durham, 
price 2s.) are on the permanent value of 
Greek Studies, the professions in the 
eighteenth century, and a reconsideration of 
Wagner's ‘ Ring.’ 


WE have received from the City Librarian 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne ‘ William 


Shakespeare: a Select Catalogue of Books’ 
in the Newcastle city libraries, a brochure 
of 36 pages, 8vo. No other single person 
has occasioned such an extensive literature 
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as Shakespeare: a continuous stream of 
editions of his collected works and reprint- 
ings of the individual plays and poems; 
general criticisms and appreciations; exposi- 
tions and interpretations of individual plays 
and characters, and every imaginable topic 
mentioned in them or associated with them; 
biographies, contemporary histories, social 
life, and topography, bibliographies, con- 
troversies, etc., etc.; being responsible for 
hundreds of new books every year. It is, 
therefore, inevitable that in any large 
library the stock of ‘ Shakespeareana ’ tends 
to get out of hand. This catalogue is a 
praiseworthy effort to make the ever 
increasing collection of Shakespeare books 
in One great city library more accessible to 
the appropriate student or reader. Some 
readers need texts, some biographies, and 
others more specific guidance, and by the 
division here of the books into a dozen 
classes the literature relating to the topic 
desired is more easily explored. In one or 
two classes the allocation is a little rough 
and ready, and it is not easy to discern the 
reason for placing Mr. McLaren’s recent 
book ‘By Me. * under ‘ Author Con- 
troversies.’ There is a fairly representative 
collection of facsimile issues of the originai 
editions, but there is no actual edition of 
the ‘Works’ here earlier than 1800, which 
is a little surprising for so important a city. 


ESEARCH into Medieval documents can 
yield some gratifying results and 
Frederick Harrison, Canon, Chancellor and 
Librarian of York Minster has made some 
most important contributions to English 
History in his investigation of the York 
Minster Records dating from the thirteenth 
century which have never before been con- 
sidered in detail. The Archbishop of York 
writes in his Foreword: ‘ There is no other 
book which gives such a vivid picture of 
a College of Vicars-Choral, and the author 
tells of the day-to-day lives of the priests 
—their duties, their rules, their food, their 
hospitality and their responsibilities as land- 
lords.’ Canon Harrison is not only a scholar, 
but he writes with a persuasiveness that 
cannot fail to interest the ordinary reader; 
and his book is not merely for specialists 
and students but for all who wish to know 
something more of the men and women 
who lived in an age very different from our 
own. ‘Life in a Medieval College’ is being 
published by John Murray. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 








LINKS WITH SHAKESPEARE, IX 


[N a previous note (cxcv. 205) the William 

Shakeshafte who received a legacy under 
the terms of the 1581 will of Alexander 
Houghton of Lea, Lancashire, was identified 
with the poet William Shakespeare who, 
after receiving the legacy, returned to Strat- 
ford, married Anne Hathaway in Nov. 1582 
and about two years later returned to Lanca- 
shire and became one of the player troupe 
of Sir Thomas Hesketh at Rufford Hall, and 
a statement was made that it was here in the 
400-year-old timbered home of the Heskeths, 
presented to the National Trust in 1936 by 
Lord Hesketh, that the affair with the dark 
lady recorded in Sonnets 40-42, 127-145, 151 
and 152, took place. 

This lady whose maiden name was Jane 
Spencer eventually married into the Hesketh 
family, but before identifying her further 
it may be well to state what inferences can 
safely be made from the few facts the poet 
tells us about her. 

She was an educated girl and a skilled 
performer upon the virginals, and although 
not a great beauty, was attractive to men. 
The poet reminds her that she had “in act 
her bed bow broke ” and had “ robb’d others 
beds’ revenues of their rents” or in plain 
prose that she had been unfaithful to her 
own husband and had carried on an illicit 
relationship with another woman’s husband 
and had borne him children. 

The Heskeths had acquired a fourth part 
of the manor of Ellel in Cockerham Parish, 
Lancashire, in 1520, and when Robert 


(1) 1568 
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Hesketh, Esq. (1548-1620), was head of the 
family one of his tenants there was Thomas 
Spencer the father of Jane. 

Why Jane, a young wife married to 
William Harsnape, came to Rufford Hall is 
not known, but the Heskeths and the 
Harsnapes were staunch Catholic families 
and Jane possibly arrived as governess or 
tutor to Robert Hesketh’s children. She was 
soon on intimate terms with her master and 
bore him five children (see table below) 
before finally marrying him, the licence for 
their marriage being granted on 6th June 
1617 when Robert Hesketh was 69 years 
of age. 

A sixth child Cuthbert who with his sisters 
Holcroft, Jane and Anne is mentioned in his 
father’s will proved by Jane at Chester on 
22nd Dec. 1620, is said to have been born 
to the couple after marriage. 

The dating of incidents connected with 
these poems is difficult but Samuel Butler 
who has given us the best sonnet timetable 
states from internal evidence alone that the 
24 sonnets which deal directly with the 
“Dark Lady” affair were written in the 
autumn of the year 1585. The writer believes 
that Robert Hesketh’s misconduct with Jane 
commenced either at or toward the end of 
the life of his first wife Mary Stanley and 
continued during his second childless 
marriage with Blanche Twiford. It is known 
that Mary Stanley was recently dead and 
that Robert was married to Blanche and was 
described as “ of Bispham” in January 1587, 
so that Samuel Butler’s dating would appear 
to be at least approximately correct. 
“ Harsnape”™” was a common surname in 
Croston and neighbouring parishes and there 
were many “ Williams ” amongst them. 

Possibly Jane’s first husband was the 
William WHarsnape of Aughton 7 miles 


== Mary, dr. of Sir George Stanley Marshal of Ireland 


Robert Hesketh 
of Rufford, 








(2) = Blanche, dr. of Henry Twiford of Kenwick, Salop, and relict 
f 














1548-1620 Wm. Stopforth of Bispham, Lancs. 
3 Wives 
(3) 1617 : v 
== Jane Harsnape, dr. of ThomasSpencer = Sir Richard 
Houghton, 
1570-1630 
| | | | 
| | | | | ; 
Thomas Hesketh, 1570-1646 Nicholas Holcroft Jane Anne me Cuthbert Jocelyn _ Richard 
Robert Hesketh, d. 1653 Hesketh Hesketh Hesketh Hesketh Hesketh Hesketh Houghton Houghton 
William Hesketh — v _— v J : 
George Hesketh These three born before marriage These two born Born 


John Hesketh 


and in Harsnape’s lifetime 
Mary Hesketh 
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south-west of Rufford whose will was proved 
on the 12th April 1609. He together with 
the erstwhile friends and later rivals William 
Hughes and William Shakespeare, and in that 
order, were the three “ Wills ” of Sonnet 135: 

Whoever hath her wish, thou hast thy “ Will” 

And “ Will ”’ to boot, and ** Will” in overplus. 

It was probably soon after the birth of her 
first natural child who in the parish registers 
is called “* Nicholas Hesketh alias Harsnape ” 
that Jane commenced amusing herself with 
the 21-year-old poet and his younger friend 
William Hughes, and that she was merely 
amusing herself and did not intend that either 
of them should supplant Robert Hesketh 
seems evident from the poet’s complaint that 
she is treating him as “ some untutored youth, 
unlearned in the worlds false subtleties.” 

After Robert Hesketh’s death Jane, who 
was then a wealthy woman having had the 
manors of Martholme, Great Harwood, 
Tottlesworth, Mawdesley and Wrightington 
assigned to her, either as dower or bequests, 
had two sons by Sir Richard Houghton, 
a nephew of Shakespeare’s benefactor 
Alexander Houghton, and it is practically 
certain that these boys were not born in 
wedlock. 

Sir Richard Houghton was a minor at the 
time his father Thomas Houghton was killed 
in an affray at Lea in Nov. 1589 and became 
a ward of Sir Gilbert Gerard, Attorney- 
General and Master of the Rolls. He was 
Sheriff of Lancashire in 1598 and was 
knighted by the Earl of Essex in Ireland a 
year later. 

In 1606 Sir Richard was one of the 
combatants on the side of “ Opinion ” in Ben 


Jonson’s Masque of “Hymen at the 
Barriers” performed at Court on the 
marriage of Robert 3rd Earl of Essex. He 


was a personal favourite of James I who 
created him a baronet 1611, but owing to his 
extravagance became a prisoner in the Fleet 
debtors’ prison for several years until 
arrangements could be made to sell his manor 
of Chipping and other lands to satisfy his 
creditors. 

Those interested will find further matter 
about Jane, her children and their fathers 
in the Victoria County History of Lancashire. 

It is interesting to note however that Mary 
Fitton who was a grand niece of Robert 
Hesketh’s mother Alice née Holcroft, and 
whom Thomas Tyler and Bernard Shaw 
thought was the “‘ Dark Lady of the Sonnets ” 
Was only seven years of age in 1585. Shake- 
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speare’s Sonnets “ Never before Imprinted ” 
were on sale in 1609 and Lady Jane 
Houghton, as she was finally called, could 
have read again the words written to her by 
the boy poet twenty-four years previously : 
For my five wits nor my five senses can 
Dissuade one foolish heart from serving thee 
Who leaves unswayed the likeness of a man 
Thy proud heart’s slave and vassal wretch to be. 


H. A. SHIELD. 


AN ALCHEMICAL METAPHOR 
IN “HAMLET” 


POSSIBLY no textual tangle in the entire 
work of Shakespeare has provoked 

more vexed and inconclusive attention than 
that in the familiar discourse of Hamlet to 
Horatio and Marcellus in the third scene of 
Act One of Hamlet, concerning “the dram 
of eale ” which, unintelligibly, ‘“‘ Doth all the 
noble substance of a doubt To his own 
scandal.” Thus Q2: 

This heauy headed reueale east and west _ 

Makes vs tradust, and taxed of other nations, 

They clip vs drunkards, and with Swinish phrase 

Soyle our addition, and indeede it takes 

7 our atchieuements, though perform’d at 

eight 

The pith and marrow of our attribute, 

So oft it chaunces in particular men, 

That for some vicious mole of nature in them 

As in their birth wherein they are not guilty, 

(Since nature cannot choose his origin) 

By their ore-grow’th of some complextion 

Oft breaking downe the pales and forts of reason, 

Or by some habit, that too much ore-leauens 

The forme,of plausiue manners, that these men 

Carrying I say the stamp of one defect 

Being Natures liuery, or Fortunes starre, 

His vertues els be they as pure as grace, 

As infinite as man may vndergoe, . 

Shall in the generall censure take corruption 

From that particular fault: the dram of eale 

Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 

To his owne scandle. 
Of modern editors, Dover Wilson has come 
nearest to an intellectually satisfying emenda- 
tion and explanation of the crux, and the 
purpose of this brief paper is to confirm his 
intuition and at the same time carry it further 
by the substitution of a single word which 
the writer conceives greatly to increase the 
impact and intelligibility of the speech. Dis- 
cussing this discourse of Hamlet’s in his book, 
What Happens in Hamlet, Professor Wilson 
writes: “The lines end with a passage un- 
happily corrupt, though if we emend it, as I 
believe we may, it offers, by means of an 
alchemical metaphor, what probably takes 
us aS near as we can get to Shakespeare’s 
own judgment upon Hamlet: 
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The dram of evil 

Doth all the noble substance often dout 

To his own scandal. 

In other words, the character of the man 
might have been pure gold but for the touch 
of evil or weakness which brings him to ruin.” 
And in a footnote he adds: “ Gold was the 
‘noble substance’ par excellence to the 
‘chemists’ of that age.’ 

On this conjectural emendation, M. R. Rid- 
ley, in his “New Temple” Hamlet, com- 
ments: “A flame can be ‘doubted’: but 
how can a ‘noble substance’ be ‘douted’ 
and, if so, by a‘ dram’? The sense required 
is infection rather than extinction.” And in 
his “ New Cambridge” edition of the play 
Professor Wilson rejoins: 

But for Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries there was one ‘substance,’ 
and that most ‘noble,’ which could be 
‘douted,’ douted by a dram, and douted 
after a fashion that was at once infection 
and extinction, viz. the gold which 
alchemists were always trying and always 
failing to make in _ their crucibles. 
Cf. N.E.D. ‘noble’ 7b (‘Of precious 
stones, metals, and minerals’): and note 
that a dram was avoirdupois as well as 
apothecaries’ weight with Shakespeare. 
Hamlet means that the character of his 
‘particular man’ might have been pure 
gold but for the touch of evil or weakness 
which went to its composition and so 
brought him to ruin. 

Professor Wilson is in my view completely 
right in fastening upon the alchemical signi- 
ficance of the “noble substance”; but 
although it is possible to accept the emenda- 
tion, “often dout”—which is supported, 
perhaps, by its cohesion with the image of 
the candle implied in “scandal” (Q2: 
scandle) the “dram of evil” is less readily 
passed by the inward ear, and to that extent 
there is something in the ‘“‘ New Temple ” 
editor’s objection to the altered wording. 

Now a dram is, figuratively, a small 
quantity of anything; literally it is a unit 
of weight, one-sixteenth of an ounce 
avoirdupois. It may be noted, however, that 
the discourse of Hamlet is provoked by his 
disgust with the Danes’ drinking habits: 

This heauy headed reueale east and west 

Makes vs tradust, and taxed of other nations, 

They clip vs drunkards... . 

With this introduction, should we not reason-: 
ably expect the word dram to be used in the 
way familiar to drinkers, to connote a small 
quantity of liquid? And, given the close- 
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knit continuity of Shakespeare’s metaphors 
and imagery, should we not expect this 
liquidity to be confirmed by the substantive, 
Whatever else evil may be, however, it is not 
liquid; nor is it solid; it can neither be 
weighed nor measured. The phrase “ dram 
of evil” (or of base, ill, etc.) would appear, 
poetically, to be a solecism unworthy of 
Shakespeare’s genius. 

There is, however—and this must be my 
excuse for raising a well-worn question—a 
word which has the advantage of resembling 
eale visually and aurally hardly less closely 
than evil; which is a liquid, commonly dis- 
pensed in small quantities; which is employed 
in the technical processes, or in certain 
descriptions of the technical processes of 
alchemy, sometimes for the purpose of 
extinguishing, or douting; which is known to 
have been employed by Shakespeare else- 
where, near enough to the time of the 
writing of Hamlet; and which, finally, is used 
once again towards the end of the play. The 
word, an unusual one, is eisel. 

Eisel (Anglo-Saxon, aisel) means, simply, 
vinegar. The word is used in the “ dyer's 
hand ” Sonnet cxi: 

Pity me then and wish I were renewed ; 

Whilst, like a willing patient, I will drink 

Potions of eisel ’gainst my strong infection ; 

No bitterness that I will bitter think, 

Nor double penance, to correct correction. ... 
There is nothing here to suggest alchemy; 
but Shakespeare’s mind worked connectively, 
and only three sonnets further, in cxiv, 
alchemy is directly mentioned: 

Or whether shall I say, mine eye saith true, 

And that your love taught it this alchemy, 

To make of monsters and things indigest 

Such cherubins as your sweet self resemble. . . . 
Now if we turn to Hamlet V 1, we find 
Hamlet raving at Laertes: 

*Swounds, shew me what th’owt doe: 

Woo’t weepe, woo’t fight, woo’t fall, woo’t tear 

thy selfe, 

Woo't drinke vp Esill, eate a Crocadile? 

“The reading ‘eisel’ is much discussed,” 
writes Professor Wilson of this passage in 
his Notes to the ‘““ New Cambridge ” edition, 
“but N.E.D. has no hesitation in accepting 
it, while, as F. L. Lucas (letter T.L.S. 29. 7. 
°26) shows, the sense (vinegar) suits the 
context well.’ 

It remains to show the connection be- 
tween eisel, or vinegar, and alchemy. 

The most ancient extant treatise on 
Alchemy in the Latin tongue, according to 
A. E. Waite, who published an English 
translation of it in 1896, is The Turba 
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Philosophorum, or Assembly of the Sages. 
The Turba was a source-book of alchemy 
for many centuries, when, says Waite, “ it 
was quoted as an authority by all the 
alchemical adepts . . . the great collections 
of Alchemy, such as the ‘ Theatrum 
Chemicum’ and Mangetus, contain col- 
loquies, commentaries and enigmas which 
pretend to elucidate the mysteries of The 
Turba Philosophorum.” In this treatise there 
are repeated references to vinegar and its 
part in the alchemical work, the chief of 
which occurs in the fore-part of the 
Fifteenth Dictum. 

FRICTES saith : —O all ye seekers after 
Wisdom, know that the foundation of this 
Art, on account of which many have 
perished, is one only. There is one thing 
which is stronger than all natures, and 
more sublime in the opinion of philo- 
sophers, whereas with fools it is more 
common than anything. But for us it is 
a thing which we reverence. Woe unto all 
ye fools! How ignorant are ye of this 
Art, for which ye would die if ye knew 
it! I swear to you that if Kings were 
familiar with it none of us would ever 
attain this thing. O how this nature 
changeth body into spirit! O how admir- 
able is Nature, how she presides over all, 
and overcomes all! PYTHAGORAS 
saith: Name this Nature, O Frictes! 
And he: It is a very sharp vinegar, 
which makes gold into sheer spirit, 
without which vinegar, neither whiteness, 
nor blackness, nor redness, nor rust 
can be made. And know ye that when 
it is mixed with the body, it is contained 
therein, and becomes one therewith; it 
turns the same into a spirit, and tinges with 
a spiritual and invariable tincture, which 
is indelible. Know, also, that if ye place 
the body over the fire without vinegar, it 
will be burnt and corrupted . . . (pp. 51-2). 
_ If it be objected that the vinegar, here as 

in Sonnet cxi, appears to have attributed to it 
a@ positive or tonic rather than a negative 
effect, that difficulty is perhaps obviated in 
this further citation from the Turba: 
... Cook, therefore, the same in a gentle 
fire until ye see that it is dissolved. Then 
extinguish with vinegar, and ye shall find 
one thing separated from three com- 
panions. And know ye that the first, Ixir 
commingles, the second burns, while the 
third liquefies. In the first place, there- 
fore, impose nine ounces of vinegar 
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twice—first while the vessel is being made 
hot, and second when it is heated 
(pp. 183-4). 


The same work of extinguishing, or douting, 
is attributed to vinegar in a subsequent 
passage: 


. . . Take, therefore, Halsut and old sea 
stones, and boil with coals until they 
become white. Then extinguish in white 
vinegar. If 24 ounces thereof have been 
boiled, let the heat be extinguished with 
a third part of the vinegar, that is, 8 ounces; 
pound with white vinegar, and cook in the 


sun and black earth for 42 days. Do not 

impose the vinegar a second time in this 

work, but leave the same to be cooked 
until all its vinegar be dried up and it 
becomes a fixed earth, like Egyptian 

earth ... (pp. 195). 

So much for the Turba Philosophorum and 
doubtless instances could be multiplied from 
other and later alchemical texts. The fol- 
lowing, for example, is from a work of 
Paracelsus, Concerning the Nature of Things, 
of which a translation was published by 
Waite, in 1894, in The Hermetic and 
Alchemical Writings of Paracelsus: 

But now let us go on to lay before you by 

what means the mortification of the metals 

is brought about. First of all, it should 
be known concerning iron that it can be 
mortified and reduced to a crocus in the 
following way: Form very thin plates of 
steel, beat them red hot, and then 
extinguish them in vinegar made from 
wine. Keep on doing this until you see the 

vinegar has become very red... . 

A concluding quotation may be even more 
persuasive. In an essay on psychology and 
alchemy in his book, The Integration of the 
Personality, C. G. Jung quotes a passage from 
Michael Maier, which brings vinegar into 
direct, if fortuituous, relation with “ the 
noble substance.” (Another translation, in 
which ‘“ sourness” is _ subsituted for 
“‘ vinegar,” of Maier’s pamphlet, The Secrets 
of Alchemy, will be found in the second 
volume of The Hermetic Museum of 1678, 
published in London in 1893). 

In chemistry there is a certain noble sub- 
stance (lapis) at whose beginning misery 
rules with vinegar, but at whose end 
gladness holds sway with joy; and I have 
assumed that it will happen so to me, 
namely, that I will first suffer difficulty, 
sadness and disgust, but finally will witness 
all the more pleasant and easy things. 
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The case for this slight, but not unimpor- 
tant, textual emendation is considerably 
strengthened when it is appreciated that we 
are dealing here with no isolated metaphor, 
but one which accords with a pronounced 
alchemical train of thought manifesting itself 
intermittently throughout the play: but that 
is a question which is beyond the reach and 
purpose of the present contribution to the 
textual criticism of Hamlet. 


D. S. SAVAGE. 


A SHAKESPEAREAN 
INTERPRETATION 


DURING the burial rites for Ophelia, after 
Hamlet has pried Laertes’ fingers from 
his throat, he says, 
Hear you, sir! 

What is the reason that you use me thus? 

I lov’d you ever. But it is no matter. 

Let Hercules himself do what he may, 

The cat will mew, and dog will have his day.’ 
Of the lines beginning, “‘ But it is no matter,” 
G. L. Kittredge writes: 


At this point Hamlet recollects him- 
self. In his excitement he had quite for- 
gotten that madness is his cue and he does 
not realize that his words to Laertes have 
seemed insane to the hearers. Hence he 
now reverts to his habitual style when 
counterfeiting insanity. Lines 314, 315, 
therefore, are not to be brought into logical 
connection with what precedes or with the 


2 


Situation at all... .? 


As a general rule, however, it is not dramatic- 
ally useful or psychologically sound to 
assume that certain lines “are not to be 
brought into logical connection with what 
precedes or with the situation at all.” I should 
like to suggest an interpretation which is 
more believable in these Freudian days of 
word-association than it would have been in 
a more simply philological day. 

Much earlier in the play, in the “too too 
solid flesh” soliloquy, Hamlet cries out 
against 

My father’s brother, but no more like my father 

Than I to Hercules.* 

We may diagram this statement as follows: 


Claudius . . . Hamlet the elder 
x 


Hamlet . . . Hercules 


*V, i. 311-15. 
* George Lyman Kittredge, ed. Hamlet (1939), 


p. 282. 
*I, ii, 152-3. 
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Since the total soliloquy expresses hate for 
Claudius and love for Hamlet the elder (what 
it expresses for Gertrude is irrelevant here), 
the diagram above means that Hamlet 
and his father are conjoined in a love. 
complex and Claudius and Hercules in 
a hate-complex: that is (to ignore the 
first relationship) Claudius is Hercules (and 
Claudius as a stage character is doubtless 
supposed to look like Hercules since he is 
contrasted with Hamlet, who does not look 
like Hercules.) 

Therefore, when later says, “‘ Let Hercules 
himself do what he may,” we may substitute 
“Claudius ” for “ Hercules.” 

Concerning the last line of the first passage 
quoted above, Kittredge says, “ The King 
may or may not regard Hamlet’s words as a 
veiled threat.”* Taken with my interpreta- 
tion of “‘ Hercules,” they are a veiled threat, 
for as Hamlet says (or sneers) ‘“ Hercules,” 
he glances aside at Claudius. He means 
mischief ! 

JAMES MCKENZIE. 

“Kittredge, p. 282. 


A SHAKESPEAREAN EMENDATION 


JN All's Well That Ends Well, Helena tells 
the Countess of Rousillon that she wishes 
that the Countess were her mother provided 
that the young Count were not her brother. 
She then goes on to say, 
Or were you both our mothers, 


I care no more for than I do for heaven, 
So I were not his sister." 


The editors of the New Cambridge Edition 
of Shakespeare say that the passage is 
“ Probably corrupt. No satisfactory emenda- 
tion or explanation has been proposed.” 
The passage is clearly corrupt, but why the 
obvious emendation has never been proposed 
is strange, is passing strange. For line 170 
must read, 

I care no more for [’t] than I do for heaven.... 

The meaning of the passage then is simply 
this: even if you were the mother of both 
the Count and myself, I would not concern 
myself about that fact any more than I would 
about the fact of heaven (both are outside my 
immediate concerns) provided that I was not 
the Count’s sister. 

James MCKENZIE. 

‘I. iii, 169-71. ; 

* William Allan Neilson and Charles Jarvis Hill 


edd. The Complete Plays and Poems of William 
Shakespeare (1942), p. 362, note. 
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A SPENSER CRUX: “THE FAERIE 
QUEENE,” Il, v. 12, 7-9 

With that he cryde, Mercy do me not dye (7) 

Ne deeme thy force by fortunes doome 
That yy her spight) thus low me 

laid in dust. 

Pyrochles is asking Guyon to spare his life. 
The Oxford editor (J. C. Smith, 1909) calls 
this passage “ incorrigible,” but records the 
conjecture but for by in line 8. This is 
attributed to “‘a friend ” of Jortin’s. Smith 
approves of this, and interprets “Do not 
think that it is thy force but the unjust doom 
of fortune that has laid me low.” The diffi- 
cult parenthesis in line 9 is then explained 
as an imprecation—‘“ Curse on her spiteful- 
ness.” This use of maugre, though it is 
approved by O.E.D., is, as Smith remarks, 
unsupported, and the Spenserian parallels 
cited by the editors and the Dictionary (III. 
iv. 39.8; VI. iv. 48.3) are without value. 

The emendation of Jortin’s friend strikes 
one as improbable, since it would be impolitic 
for Pyrochles at this moment to detract from 
his conqueror’s triumph; what he seeks is 
the exercise of magnanimity. If we read 
mete for deeme we give him credible plea: 
“Do not measure your force by the standards 
of fortune, who condemns without regard to 
the justice of the case”; that is, do not kill 
me now you have me down. The printing 
of deeme for mete is an intelligible error, 
being a metathesis induced by the doome of 
the same line. 

The difficulty of maugre remains; but it 
may be overcome if we take That in line 9 
as referring not to fortune but to force. As 
Guyon’s “force,” in Pyrochles’ view, has 
triumphed in spite of fickle fortune, it would 
hardly be fair of him to imitate the ruthless- 
ness of the enemy whose power he has him- 
self escaped. One might paraphrase lines 8 
and 9 thus: “Do not measure your force 
by the unjustice of fortune; after all, it 
prevailed only in defiance of fortune.” 


FRANK KERMODE. 


“DRINK TO ME ONLY .. .” 


§ it not time that the objectionable line 
in Ben Jonson’s ever popular “ Song: 
To Celia” should be changed? 
The familiar song is: 


Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine ; 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 
And I'll not look for wine. 
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The thirst that from the soul doth rise, 
Doth ask a drink divine: 

But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 
I would not change for thine. 


I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 
Not so much honouring thee, 

As giving it a hope, that there 

. It could not withered be, 

But thou thereon didst only breathe, 

And sent’st it back to me: 
Since when it grows and smells, I swear, 
Not of itself, but thee. 

The line next to the last in the second 
stanza, “since when it grows and smells I 
swear,” is objectionable for three reasons. 

First, a wreath does not “grow.” 

Second, the essence of the poem is its 
delicacy and the word “ smell” cannot now 
be a delicate word, if it ever was. _ 

Third, the expression “I swear” is harsh 
and completely without meaning in the Song. 

While changing a great poet’s lines is 
almost unforgivable, in this case, after 
offending for three centuries, alteration is 
desirable. I would like to suggest altering 
the offensive line to read: 


“* Since when it has a fragrance rare, 
Not of itself, but thee.” 


FRANK ALLEN, 
Professor Emeritus in Physics. 


THE HORTONS OF MOWSLEY, 
this 


CO. LEICESTER 

OF Family—which originated at 

Horton, near Northampton, and which, 
in the person of Henry of Horton, between 
1268 and 1277 transferred to Knaptoft, Co. 
Leicester, there to act as Bailiff to Richard 
Gobion then Lord of that Manor, thence- 
forth becoming known as Henry de Horton 
of Knaptoft—I have already written in 
N. &. Q. of 10 April, 1943, and 15 October, 
1949. See also N. & Q. of 14 April, 1943, 
and 23 March, 1947, where two monographs 
from my pen setting forth their history, in- 
cluding the transference of part of the 
Family from Knaptoft to its then hamlet 
known as Mowsley, were most kindly 
noticed. 

With the Gobion Family I dealt in 
N. & Q. of 20 April, 1946, 5 April, 1947, 
and 30 October, 1948. 

In 1938 I recorded a Pedigree of the 
Hortons of Mowsley at the College of 
Arms: Official Reference:—‘ Norfolk, Vol. 
XXXVII, page 169.” 
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In recording that Pedigree I started with 
Richard Horton of Mowsley, the holder of 
Smyth Place there, and Anne née —— his 
wife, who—surviving him—left two Wills, 
the earlier one being of date either 1504 or 
1514 (the third of the four figures being no 
longer now decipherable) and the later one 
bearing date 1 June, 1515, both proved 
together at Leicester during the period 1515- 
1526, and who herself therefore died in or 
after 1515. 

At that time I was unable to give any 
further details concerning the said Richard 
Horton; but, since then, I have been for- 
tunate enough to have discovered certain 
references to him which I should like to 
leave upon record in N. & Q. 

Born probably c. 1450, these references 
show him to have been living during the 
period 20 May, 1485, and Michaelmas, 
1487. They are as follows: 

1. De Banco Roll 886, Mich. 1 Richard 
III (i.e. Michaelmas, 1484), No. 77: 

“John Turpin” (who was Squire of 
Knaptoft nearby) “was summoned to 
answer Richard Horton in a plea where- 
fore he impounded Richard’s cattle and 
detained them unjustly against the gage 
and the pledge on 20 May 1 Edw. V” (i.e. 
20 May, 1483) “at Knaptoft in a certain 
place called Knaptoft pasture.” 

2. De Banco Roll 90. Easter 2 Henry VII 
(i.e. Easter, 1487) No 42 (probably, or at 
least possibly, a continuation of the pre- 
ceding): 

“John Turpin, esq., v. Richard Horton 
in a plea of taking R’s beasts.” 

3. De Banco Roll 902, Mich. 3 Hen. VII 
(i.e. Michaelmas, 1487) No. 167: 

“ Richard at the Style of Mowsley, hus- 
bandman, alias Richard Horton, sum- 
moned to answer John Turpin in a plea 
of 50/- one on an account rendered 
3 December 1485 at Knaptoft.” 

The said John Turpin was a member of 
the well-known family of that name who 
were considerable sheep-farmers at Knap- 
toft. - 

I can now, therefore, record that the said 
Richard Horton’s death must have taken 
place between Michaelmas 1487 and the date 
of the earlier of his said wife’s two Wills, 
in each of which she decscribed herself as 
a widow. 


L. G. H. Horton-SMITu. 
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WILLIAM MERCER (1605?-76?) 
(cxevi. 391, 460) 


(THE following, from ‘ Bon Acords Decore. 
_ ment (Edinburgh, 1633) have perhaps 
an interest of their own. 
1. And though sometimes I secretly did send 
Some lynes abroad, or = to publicke eye, 
My aime was aye, but that I might amend 
The same to you, your worth to testifie. 


2. I, as a Souldier, who defence would make, 
Whose part sometimes, I honour had to act: 
3. And if perchance, thou [i.e. Aberdeen] errors 
shall perceave 
Let these of mine, by thee amends receave: 
Which from thy hands, I will bee glad to take, 
Albeit for nought, but for my maters sake. 
[Maters=matter’s, but I have included this 
just in case he was a punster as well as a 
rhymester.] 
4. It’s said, a Prophet shall reape honour, save 
Hee it unto his native countrie crave: 
A saying sad, to such as would aspyre, 
Since Friends at home to them as foes conspyre, 
For my part I, nor Prophet, Poet, am I, 
Yet from onal bounds, by birth of parents 
came 


I have done something on your names I know, 
Though not so much, as I of duetie owe: 

And since not loftie in my praise am glad, 
Yee know how I was educat and bred: 


W. F.T. 


DR. JOHNSON AND SOME 
PHYSICO-THEOLOGICAL THEMES 


II 

Creation 

Johnson drew heavily upon Milton's 
account of the Creation (Paradise Lost, vii, 
261-312). He took 34 quotations from these 
52 lines'‘—a proportion of one word chosen 
for illustration from this passage to about 
14 lines. Random samples from different 
parts of the poem suggest that the average 
ratio is 1:3. In addition, there are many 
quotations from Blackmore’s Creation. The 
Genesis narrative is quoted under cattle, 
divide, and fly. Quotations from Hale 
(antecede, origination, precedent), Ray 


‘ Firmament (1. 264), partition, great, sure (1. 267), 
circumfluous (1.270), contiguous (1.272), whole 
(1.273), womb (1.276), embryon (1.277), warm 
(1. 279), prolifick (1. 280), great (1. 281), dry (1. 284), 
huge (1. 285), emergent (1. 286), sky (1. 287), tumid, 
low (1. 288), bed (1.290), glad, precipitance (1.291), 
conglobe (1. 292), wall, ridge (1. 293), troop (1. 296), 
roll (1. 298), rapture (1.299), serpent (1. 302), washy 
(1. 303), stream, train, perpetual (1. 306), congregate 
(1. 308), put forth (1. 310). 
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(fortuitous), and Woodward (commence- 
ment, refit), are all concerned with the same 
subject, but there are more from Raleigh.” 

The creation of the world itself is the 
subject of the preceding paragraph, and there 
was, aS might be expected, little difference of 
opinion about this in Johnson’s time, nor did 
the creation of man cause any difficulties. 
Whether there could be such a thing as the 
spontaneous generation of plants or animals 
led to much speculation. Burnet dis- 
approved of the “Epicurean Opinion” 
which held that mankind had so originated 
—‘a Notion contrary to the Sacred 
Writings”-—and asked “why should two 
rise only, if they sprung from the Earth?’”* 
He was not sure about vegetable and animal 


ife. 

“ And the Truth is, there is no such great 
Difference betwixt Vegetable and Animal 
Eggs, or betwixt the Seeds out of which 
all animals rise, but that we may conceive 
the one as well as the other in the first 
Earth,””* 

he wrote, and speculated on the power of the 
“Warmth and Influence from the Sun.” 
Johnson did not take any quotations from 
this part of his book, but he did quote the 
opinions of other writers who took the 
opposite view. Extracts maintaining that life 
was not created by the sun’s heat can be found 
under commix and generant (Ray), originary 
(Cheyne), slimy (Bentley), and procreation 
and variety (Raleigh), and that it could not 
spring from putrefaction, under experiment 
(Ray),° and equivocally and procreate (Bent- 
ley). In addition, Johnson quoted many 
outright denials that there could be such a 
thing as spontaneous generation® at all— 
eg. under equivocal, propagation, and 
univocally (Ray), and pygmy, shelly, sorry, 
vile, and unpromising (Bentley). 


Before the Deluge 
The appearance of the antediluvian world 
was pleasantly described by Burnet’— 
“In this smooth Earth were the first 
Scenes of the World, and the first Genera- 
tions of Mankind; it had the Beauty of 


*Adornment, apart, congregate, diversly, fixa- 
tion, in hold, newness, touching, and trumpery, for 
example. 

*Sacred Theory, i. 249. 

‘Tbid., i. 248. 

*“Francisco Redi experimented that no putre- 
fied flesh will of itself, if all insects be carefully 
kept from it, produce any.” 

“But cf. the image about “regions of spon- 
taneous fertility,” The Rambler, 163. 

"Sacred Theory, i. 89. 
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Youth and blooming Nature, fresh and 
fruitful, and not a Wrinkle, Scar or Frac- 
ture in all its Body; no Rocks nor 
Mountains, no hollow Caves, nor gaping 
Channels, but even and uniform all over. 
And the Smoothness of the Earth made 
the Face of the Heavens so too; the Air 
was calm and serene; none of those 
tumultuary Motions and Conflicts of 
Vapours, which the Mountains and the 
Winds cause in ours: "Twas suited to a 
golden Age, and to the first Innocency of 
Nature— ” 


a description from which Johnson took three 
quotations for scar, none, and innocency. 
Here—somewhere—“ God planted a garden, 
and there he put a man,” (Genesis, ii. 8 as 
quoted in the Dictionary under put) and 
“a river went out of Eden to water the 
garden,” (ibid., 10, quoted under water). 
Here “God had planted, that is, made to 
grow the trees of life and knowledge, plants 
only proper and becoming the paradise and 
garden of so grand a Lord,” (Raleigh, quoted 
under grand). That Paradise must have been 
a little higher than ground-level was sug- 
gested by Raleigh (quoted under precipitate), 
and the same writer’s opinion that it must 
have been smaller than the earth—i.e. not 
co-extensive with the earth—is reflected by 
the quotations under expulsion, respectively, 
and universal. Johnson quoted at least six 
passages indicating the search for its exact 
location—under delineate, misunderstand, 
seat, warrant (all from Raleigh), heart and 
quest (from Woodward). What Paradise 
must have looked like is hinted at in quota- 
tions under incredulity and workmanship 
(both Raleigh) and costly (Woodward). 
More impressive is the extent of the picture 
which can be built up from Milton. From the 
latter's description of Paradise (Paradise 
Lost, iv. 207-61)—55 lines—Johnson quoted 
29 times.* From Woodward he drew two 
references to the expulsion of Adam (under 


* Under room (1. 207), stretch, line (1.210), royal 
(1.211), vegetable (1.220). shaggy (1.224), engulf 
(1. 225), porous, thirst (1.228), wander (1.234), 
crisp (1.237), mazy (1.239), knot (1.242). warmly 
(1. 244), unpierced (1.245), embrown (1. 246), rich, 
weep (1.248), rind (1. 249), lawn (1. 252), irriguous 
(1.255), hue, thorn, rose (1.256). umbrageous 
(1. 257), mantle (1. 258), luxuriant (1.260), and slope 
(1.261). From two-and-a-half pages (365-7) of 
Browne’s Vulgar Errors, Bk. VII, ch. i, Of the 
Forbidden Fruit, Johnson took at least eight 
quotations—under crannied, prosodian,  caute- 


lously, unspecified, uncircumstantial, horary, para- 
bolically, propinquity. 
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delicious and unpleasant) and one to the end 
of Paradise itself— 

“All that denominated it paradise was 
lopped off by the deluge, and that only 
left which it enjoyed in common with its 
neighbour countries.” 

(Quoted under lop). 

This was the golden age, and at least a dozen 
quotations from Woodward (under agri- 
culture, commigration, culture, disquisition, 
exuberantly, herbage, miscarriage, peremp- 
torily, preposterous, retract, sterilize, and 
tillage) refer to the fertility of the ground 
and the easiness of cultivation. The con- 
ception was a common one, of long standing, 
but Johnson was thoroughly familiar with 
it from one source or another. From the 
Rambler essays alone come 

“Nor has the most luxuriant imagina- 
tion been able to describe the serenity and 
happiness of the golden age, otherwise 
than by giving a perpetual spring, as the 
highest reward of uncorrupted inno- 
cence,” (5), 

and 

“Under this easy government the first 
generations breathed the fragrance of per- 
petual spring, ate the fruits, which, with- 
out culture, fell ripe into their hands. ...” 
(33), 

and 

“The poets have numbered among the 
felicities of the golden age, an exemption 
from the change of seasons, and a per- 
petuity of spring,” (80), 

sentiments which re-echo Burnet’s 
“But that which was the Beauty and 
Crown of all, was their perpetual Spring, 
the Fields always green, the Flowers 
always fresh, and the Trees always covered 
with Leaves and Fruit,’”® 
and help us to realise afresh the tenacity of 
these pre-scientific commonplaces of the 
poets, cherished down the ages and still 
accepted as living truths in the middle of the 
eighteenth century.’*° 

This might be a convenient point to 
note a few other resemblances which may 
be coincidental or merely relate to John- 
son’s general interest in such ideas. ‘“ Thus 

* Sacred Theory, i. 335. 

*Cf. A. D. McKillop, The Background of 
Thomson's ‘ Seasons’ (Minneapolis, 1942), ch. 3. 

Johnson used some quotations (under fume, cul- 
ture, meekened, and commence) from Thomson’s 


description of the golden age (Spring, Il. 242-71, in 
Poetical Works, ed. Robertson, Oxford, 1908). 
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in time want is enlarged without bounds: 
an eagerness for increase of possessions 
deluges the soul, and we _ sink into 
the gulfs of insatiability,” (Rambler, 38) 
(my italics), contains an image relevant to 
the theme of the Sacred Theory. “... the 
notions of the old and young are like liquors 
of different gravity and texture which never 
can unite. The spirits of youth, sublimed 
by health, and volatilised by passion, soon 
leave behind them the phlegmatic sediment 
of weariness and deliberation,” (ibid., 69) is 
reminiscent of Burnet’s description of the 
chaos, and the words italicised all appear on 
pp. 74-6 of the Sacred Theory. Compare “It 
is the proper ambition of the heroes of litera- 
ture to enlarge the boundaries of knowledge 
by discovering and conquering new regions 
of the intellectual world,” (ibid., 137) with 
Burnet’s Dedication—‘ New-found Lands 
and Countries accrue to the Prince whose 
Subject makes the first Discovery; and having 
retriev’d a World that had been lost for some 
thousands of Years... I thought it my Duty 
to lay it at your Majesty’s Feet. "Twill not 
enlarge your Dominions. . . nor dare I say 
it will enlarge your Thoughts . . .” (quoted 
in part under new in the Dictionary). 
Compare also 
“The height of mountains philoso- 
phically considered is properly computed 
from the surface of the next sea. . . . These 
mountains may be properly enough 
measured from the inland bases; for it is 
not much above the sea. As we advanced 
at evening towards the western coast, I 
did not observe the declivity to be greater 
than is necessary for the discharge of the 
inland waters.” (Johnson, A Journey to 
the Western Islands (ed. Chapman, Oxford, 
1930, p. 34). 
“ ... for their height above the Surface 
of the Sea, computing the Declivity of the 
Land along from the Mountains to the 
Sea-side. ... The height of Mountains is 
usually taken from the Foot of them, or 
from the next Plain . . . are so much higher 
than the Surface of that Sea, first, as the 
Ascent of the Land is from the Sea to the 
Foot of the Mountains, and then as the 
Height of the Mountains is from the 
bottom to the top .. .” (Burnet, i. 16: 
part-quoted under mountainous in Dic- 
tionary). 
Longevity was a characteristic of the men 
of the first world. Burnet devoted a whole 
chapter (Bk. II, ch. iv) to an examination of 
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the possible causes of this. It can be shown 
that Johnson had read the chapter in 
Browne’s Vulgar Errors (Bk. VII, iii) Of 
Methusaleh, and quotations from Bentley 
(antediluvian, maturely), Hale (influx, 
scantlet), Grew (postdiluvian), and Raleigh 
(hearsay, quadruple), and Calmet" (genera- 
tion) also refer to this theme. Linked with 
the assumption of a greater span of life was 
the inquiry into the size of the antediluvian 
population. Burnet was troubled by the high 
total to which his calculations led. “ For if 
we allow the first Couple at the End of one 
hundred Years . . . to have left ten Pair of 
Breeders, which is no hard Supposition, 
there would arise from these, in fifteen 
hundred years, a greater Number than the 
Earth was capable of,” (Sacred Theory, i. 32, 
quoted by Johnson under hard)—i.e., accord- 
ing to the table he provided, by the time 
of the Flood there should have been 
10,737,418,240 people. From this passage 
Johnson also quoted under /ow, triple, and 


septuagint, and from further discussion 
(i. 58-9) he quoted four times, under 
abundant, upon, casualty, and double. 


Browne’s estimate of the population at the 
end of the seventh century—about half the 
duration of the world before the Flood— 
was aS high as_ 1,347,368,420. Johnson’s 
familiarity with this chapter of the Vulgar 
Errors (Bk. VI, vi, Concerning the Vulgar 
Opinion, that the Earth was slenderly peopled 
before the Flood) is proved by the 16 quota- 
tions he used from its first six pages (320-5).*? 


A. D. ATKINSON. 
(To be continued) 


"Calmet, A., An historical, critical, geographical, 
chronological and etymological dictionary of the 
Bible, English transl., 3 vols., 1732. Johnson quoted 
about 43 extracts from Calmet, but it is possible 
he translated for himself from one of the French 
editions (cf. W. K. Wimsatt, Philosophic Words, 
New Haven, 1948, p. 151). 

* Immanifest, remotely (320), auxiliary, historify 
(321), stulate, vermiparous (322), bisulcous, 
digitated, uniparous (323), consanguinity, defini- 
tively, examinator, septuagesimal, populosity (324), 
inhabitation and multiply (325). 


STERNE: SOME DEVICES 


ROM a prolonged and fatuous attempt 
to analyse the style of Laurence Sterne, 
Ihave emerged with a handful of notes that, 
grouped together, may be of interest to 
somebody. 
No reader can fail to be struck with the 


a 
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difference in tempo between A Sentimental 
Journey and Tristram Shandy. As might be 
expected, the comparatively fast pace of the 
Journey is a non-stylistic matter. Tristram 
Shandy is told at leisure; its digressions 
stretch amiably over the horizon; and even 
the telescoping of time and that sport with 
the association of ideas do no more than the 
multitudes of dashes to hurry or convulse 
its solid bulk. If in Book VII the tempo 
quickens with a rush through France, it 
slows down as certainly, from time to time, 
to leaf through the country as if it were an 
old book of Walter Shandy’s. The heightened 
speed—the horse given the head—is partly 
due to the fact that Tristram is not a 
character in the book: genre painting and 
character-drawing are now unnecessary, for 
we believe in the author for the simple 
reason that he is talking to us. And then, 
of course, Book VII is a flight from Death 
(though “I fled him chearfully ”). A Senti- 
mental Journey, fugue rather than flight, 
rests momentarily, poised on its toes; it is a 
celebration of movement, even of the most 
infinitesimal kind—naked yet subtle move- 
ment—not a Dance, but the Dance itself. 


A solemn scanning of the prose in the two 
books reveals no secrets in terms of trochee, 
dactyl, or anapaest. A Sentimental Journey 
has less to tell than Tristram Shandy and 
tells it faster. Perhaps for this reason, 
certain devices—dance patterns almost— 
which one may have noticed full-blown 
or emergent in Shandy itself, now in the 
Journey come into their own, as, with the 
clothes removed, every ripple of the body 
is important. 


Fusing of action in the book with the 
writing of the book: In the Journey, time 
and place are phantoms that obey a nod 
of the author’s head, a lift of his hand. 
Even in Shandy we exchanged places with 
the characters when (Book III, Chapter 11) 
“the door hastily opening in the next chap- 
ter but one—put an end to the affair.” We 
were not prepared by such mere fun, how- 
ever, for the mental entrechats and split- 
second metamorphoses of the Journey. The 
chat with the reader in which Father 
Lorenzo dies and is buried, and in which 
Yorick later visits his grave, is followed by 
the words, “I had never quitted the lady’s 
hand all this time.” There is that preface 
written with the author in the middle of the 
scene, seated in the Desobligeant. And 
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several times the thoughts of the author, his 
private words to us, are in the most natural 
way overheard by the characters. Abstrac- 
tions—Englishmen in general; LIBERTY, in 
the course of an apostrophe—may be 
materialised without warning, given limbs 
to join in the dance. Sterne’s instantaneous 
transitions are not only understood, they 
are visible. Time gives way to timing, place 
to gesture, and story to a rhythmical pro- 
gress. Tristram Shandy tended in this way: 
we felt the spirit in its voluminous body; 
but A Sentimental Journey is a wraith. 
Shandy is the whole of Sterne; the Journey 
is essence. 

Refrain—repetition, choreographic _ re- 
sponse, ripostes, etc.: The refrain, even the 
repetition of a name, is part of the music 
of story-telling and of the grace of ordinary 
discourse. “‘I hope not... I hope not, 
Yorick,’ said he. . .. ‘I beseech thee, 
Eugenius . . . I beseech thee.’ . . . ‘ That 
female nicety, Madam. . You will 
imagine, Madam .. . he got it, Madam, by 
a blow.’” These rhythms, from Shandy, are 
Sterneian enough. It is in the Journey that 
their potency is fully exploited and felt; 
the absence of the more sedentary kinds 
of Shandeism points them up, and the page 
dances. 

How perfidious! cried La Fleur. How 
unlucky! said I. 

I should not have been mortified, Mon- 
sieur, quoth La Fleur, if she had lost it. 
Nor I, La Fleur, said I, had I found it. 

In less striking instances, insertions in the 
manuscript (Egerton 1610) show the lilting 
mind at work. I have italicized the 
insertions 

We dined there yesterday, said the 
simple Traveller. You go directly through 
the town, added the other, in your road 
to Paris. 

(Adding “ the other” is not only a rhythmic 
device but, like repetition in the La Fleur 
passage, a choreographic one.) 

Mon Dieu! said Mons. Dessein; I have 
no interest. Except the interest, said I, 
which men of a certain turn of mind take, 
Mons. Dessein, in their own sensations: 
I’m persuaded, to a man who feels for 
others as well as for himself, every rainy 
night, disguise it as you will, must cast 
a damp upon your spirits. You suffer, 
Mons. Dessein, as much as the machine. 

(Mon Dieu!, not an insertion, is italicised 
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by Sterne. He had tried inserting a ‘“ Mons, 
Dessein”’ after “cast a damp,” but crossed 
it out. Its necessity, for the sake of persi- 
flage, where it now is, is clear; and the dis- 
course bows and undulates before our eyes.) 

Pattern of Alternation (I borrow the term 
from an old footnote of my own): We find 
the thing being worked out in Tristram 
Shandy (the stop-and-go of Le Fever’s pulse, 
the blushing and turning pale of Mrs. Wad- 
man, the glances of Maria at Tristram, at 
her goat, at Tristram, “and so on, 
alternately”), but it is a little lost in the 
rumpus or buried in the heap. In a Senti- 
mental Journey, though still amusing, it is 
more—an episode in ballet. It is an occa- 
sional and bright embodiment of the book’s 
rhythm, of its attitudes, of its peculiar grace. 
Maria participates again, this time with a 
handkerchief. There is the duet with the 
beautiful Grisset, looking ‘‘ sometimes at 
the gloves, then side-ways to the window, 
then at the gloves, and then at me”; and we 
have, allegro, Yorick and the Marquisina, 
face to face, dodging to left and to right— 
controlled hilarity closed with a handsome 
deftness. 

Devices or no devices, the whole book is 
our cat-footed Sterne. 

I had counted twenty pulsations, and 
was going on fast towards the fortieth, 
when her husband coming unexpected 
from a back parlour into the shop, put 
me a little out of my reckoning. "Twas 
nobody but her husband, she said, so I 
began a fresh score. Monsieur is so good, 
quoth she, as he pass’d by us, as to give 
himself the trouble of feeling my pulse. 
The husband took off his hat, and making 
me a bow, said, I did him too much 
honour; and having said that, he put on 
his hat and walk’d out. 

This, though it may be a showpiece, is in 
key, in character, and in time with the rest: 
Cosi fan Tutte, danced to perfection. 
ERNEST DILWORTH. 
Lehigh University, 
Pennsylvania. 


*0.E.D.” MARROW SB.2 


THE Editors of the Oxford English Dic- 

tionary regard the etymology of the 
word marrow as obscure. Its meanings are, 
however, quite clear: a companion, partner 
or mate; a husband or wife; one’s equal or 
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like; one’s match in a contest; a thing which 
makes a pair with another. Though obsolete 


in the literary language it is still a living . 


word in the dialects. In particular, in 
the North Durham dialects the word is used 
just as frequently and in the same contexts 
as mate appears to be in Cockney speech. 
It is employed in all the meanings recorded 
by the O.E.D. except that of husband or 
wife. Because the word occurs first of all 
in those areas in which Scandinavian 
influence is strong the O.E.D. suggests that 
marrow may have a Scandinavian etymon 
such as ON. margr (literally many), in the 
senses of friendly or communicative. 

It is suggested here that marrow be 
equated with the Old English adjective 
mearu, gen. mearwes, a -wo- stem (cf. 
Sievers-Brunner, ‘* Altenglische Grammatik,’ 
1942, par. 300). The meanings are soft, 
tender, delicate applied to objects, and 
unexperienced, not grown up applied to 
persons. The word also occurs in Middle 
English as merwe, tender, Ancren Riwle 378, 
c. 1230-1250; mare, tender, Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Mark XIII, 28 (Hatton MS.), 
c. 1150-1200; mereuh, weak, Thomas de 
Hales’ Luue-ron 44, c. 1216-1272. If the 
word continued to be applied to people in 
a mode of address, the nature of its usage, 
and the paucity of Northern Middle-English 
texts up to 1400, would combine to explain 
why the word appears first in c. 1440, 
Prompt. Parv., 327/2, Marwe, or felawe in 
travayle, followed in  c. 1460, Towneley 
Myst., XLLL, 436, Com coll and his maroo. 
It would not be surprising if the term was 
originally an endearment of the type (my) 
dear (one) in which the surviving word lost 
its precise meaning and became a generalized 
mode of address for any friend. The period 
between OE. times and 1440 is sufficient to 
allow of the development from mearu cild, 
unexperienced (young?) child, to marwe, 
mate, friend. Examples of nouns which have 
followed this development are Shakespearian 
coz and nuncle, Cockney ducks, Yorkshire 
love, Tyneside hinny (honey) and man (used 
in speaking to either sex). 

_ Nor is the original meaning of the adjective 
incompatible with the suggested develop- 
ment. Adjectives and nouns referring to the 
young are often used in precisely this way. 
Presumably the ubiquitous jong of colloquial 
Afrikaans originated in the facetious use of 
an originally serious application of the 
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adjective to a young man, leading to its 
indiscriminate use at the end of any sentence 
addressed to a person without regard to the 
age or sex of the hearer. In colloquial 
English son is frequently used jocularly to 
a person of the same age as the speaker, 
while in North Durham dialect /a (lad) and 
kidder (kid, child) are used without reference 
to the age of the hearer. In spoken French 
mon petit shows the same development, 
while mon vieux shows the opposite. 
Finally, it may be pointed out that the 
modern dialect pronunciations of marrow 
are entirely consonant, phonologically, with 
the suggested derivation from OE. mearu, 
and may be compared with the modern 
pronunciation of OE. arwe, arrow; nearu, 
gen. nearwes, narrow; spearwa, sparrow 
cf. Luick, ‘Historische Grammatik der 
Englischen Sprache,’ pars. 136, 446). 


JOHN-LLOYD BAILEs. 
Manchester University. 


A SOURCE FOR BURNS’S “ DEATH 
AND DOCTOR HORNBOOK ” 


"THE original idea for Burns’s satiric poem, 
“Death and Doctor Hornbook,” may 
very well have come from the following 
verses which appeared in the poetry section 
of the Scots Magazine for January, 1775 
(Vol. XXXVII, p. 43): 
DEATH AND THE Doctor 


By Paul Whitehead, Esq; 
To Dr Schomberg of Bath. 


*Twixt death and Schomberg, t’other day, 
Fierce contest did arise: 

Cries Death, ‘* Your patient yield my prey.” 
The Doctor Death defies. 

Enrag’d to hear his pow’rs defy’d, 
He aimed his keenest dart ; 

But wond'ring saw it glance aside, 
And miss the vital part. 


Thus baffled, Death, surveying o’er 
The dart so us’d to kill, 
Found Schomberg had its feather tore, 
And fledged it with his quill. 
Although these lines had been published 
when Burns was only sixteen, ten years before 
he wrote “ Death and Doctor Hornbook,” 
it is altogether possible that he may have 
come across them as late as 1784 or 1785, 
shortly before composing his clever satire. 
Then as now, back numbers of popular 
periodicals circulated for years in rural 
communities. Since Burns was in the habit 
of reading anything he could get his hands 
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on, hungry as he was for intellectual nourish- 
ment during the years before his sudden rise 
to fame, it is perfectly plausible that he 
stumbled upon these verses in reading old 
numbers of the Scots Magazine. 

At any rate, the resemblances between the 
two poems are so striking that it seems almost 
beyond question that Burns was remember- 
ing Whitehead’s verses when he wrote 
“Death and Doctor Hornbook.” Burns’s 
title itself is very close to Whitehead’s. And 
the basic method of Burns’s satire—the 
central idea of representing Death being 
rivalled and outmatched by a physician—is 
identical with that of “Death and the 
Doctor.” Burns, of course, takes White- 
head’s idea and re-creates it in terms of his 
own artistry, developing it with his own 
setting and with a wealth of humorous detail. 
It may be noted, finally, that Whitehead’s 
notion of the doctor deflecting Death’s dart 
and making it impotent crops up in “ Death 
and Doctor Hornbook ” (stanzas 15, 16, and 
17), in a passage where the relationship be- 
tween the two poems is most evident. 
“Death” is speaking: 

* See, here’s a scythe, an’ there’s a dart, 
They hae pierc’d mony a gallant heart ; 
But Doctor Hornbook wi’ his art 

An’ cursed skill, 
Has made them baith no worth a {—t, 
n’d haet they'll kill! 


‘ *Twas but yestreen, nae farther gane, 
I threw a noble throw at ane; 
Wi less, I’m sure, I’ve hundreds slain ; 
But deil-ma’ care, 
It just play’d dirl on the bane, 
But did nae mair. 


* Hornbook was by, wi’ ready art, 
An’ had sae fortify’d the part, 
That when I lookéd to my dart, 
It was sae blunt, 
Fient haet o’t wad hae pierc’d the heart 
Of a kail-runt.’ 

In view of the close resemblance noted 
above, it appears fairly certain that Burns 
found the germ of his famous satire in these 
few lines by an obscure author, tucked away 
in the Scots Magazine, and hitherto unnoticed 
by students of Burns. 

ALLAN H. MACcLAINE. 

University of Massachusetts. 


“COMING UP” TO CAMBRIDGE 
IN 1821 
[IN Notes and Queries, 9 February, 1946, 
I wrote of a young man who came up to 
Cambridge in 1780. The note which now 
follows is compiled from two letters which 


I have recently transcribed, and which 
were written by John Phillipps—who was 
later ordained—to his cousin, Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, the great bibliophile, some forty 
years later. 
Writing from Trinity Hall, 19 February, 
1821, young Phillipps says: 
“With the greatest pleasure to myself 
I fulfil my promise of writing to you an 
account of my proceedings since my 
departure from Salisbury. I arrived at the 
Angel, London, on Tuesday evening, 
where I found Mr. R. Benson. I dined 
with him and afterwards went to his 
chambers at the Temple. I breakfasted 
with him next morning as he wanted to 
introduce me to a friend of his, a B.A. 
of Trinity College, who was going to 
Cambridge; by that means I lost my place 
in the coach and was obliged to remain 
that day in London, which was _ passed 
in seeing some of the principal sights. 
I arrived here the next day where every- 
thing was prepared comfortably for me. 
I soon afterwards paid my respects to 
Dr. Geldart,’ who is a very gentlemanly 
and I think a very excellent man, and 
everything I should wish in a tutor. He 
recommends me to read with a private 
tutor for one or two terms, which I 
certainly cannot well do without, but 
which I believe will be very expensive. 
“TI understand now that a Cambridge 
degree is not the farce as I was taught 
to believe. I find here are College exam- 
inations two terms out of three, and that 
every member who wishes to take his 
degree must get up Greek! How I shall 
accomplish all this I cannot conceive, but 
must leave for time to determine. 
“To-day I attended the lecture on 
Euclid, but was only examined on the 
definitions which I have to get up per- 
fectly for to-morrow, with two or three 
of the first problems. The other lectures 
are in Algebra, Sallust, Civil Law and 
the Greek Testament, which last I do not 
at present attend. With regard to a 
College life, I cannot at present form any 
opinion, but I think I shall be able to 
pass my time as agreeably as I hope to 
pass it usefully. The furniture of my 
rooms comes to nearly £50, it is almost 
new. They are on the floor next the 
sky, though very comfortable.” 


1 James William Geldart, at that time Professor 
of Civil Law. 
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On 4 March following, young Phillipps 
refers to another visit he has paid to Dr. 
Geldart. “ I went to enquire,” he proceeds, 

“if it was necessary to get up Greek for 
me to take a degree. He told me that it 
was not necessary for the degree itself, 
but it was a part of the business of the 
College that I must go through, that is 
I must attend the Greek Testament lec- 
tures, but that I should not have to attend 
them till I knew more of Latin. There- 
fore I expect I shall not attend them 
next term, and perhaps during the long 
vacation I may be able to obtain suffi- 
cient Greek, for I understand that it is 
but a little that is required, and which 
is easily obtained when you know Latin 
well. 

“The College examinations and exam- 
ination for a degree are distinct things. 
In the former you are examined in all 
the lectures you have attended during 
the term, but in the latter you are only 
examined in Arts or Civil Law, according 
as you take your degree. 

“T have got over the first twenty propo- 
sitions of Euclid tolerably easy, but find 
it is impossible to get on with Sallust 
without a private tutor. Therefore I was 
obliged to have one whom Dr. Geldart 
recommended, and with him I read for 
one hour every day, which is very expen- 
sive, being £14 a term, which I fear I shall 
be obliged to continue next term. Last 
week I was matriculated, that is I walked 
into the Senate House with several others, 
wrote my name at full length in a book 
and took an oath with, I suppose, the 
purpose of fulfilling the statutes contained 
in a book that was given to me.” 


E. A. B. BARNARD. 


St. Catharine’s College, 
Cambridge. 


G. M. HOPKINS AND PROVOST 
FORTESCUE 


HE interesting article by W. H. Pearson 
(cxevi. 431) recalls a Scottish church- 
man of some note in his day who was 
appointed to the Provostship of Perth 


Cathedral after J. M. Neale had refused it. 
Fortescue was of the advanced High Church 
group and had modelled the services at 
St. Ninian’s Cathedral, Perth, along these 
It was this fact which led to the 


lines. 
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rupture between the Bishop, Charles Words- 
worth, and the first Provost of the Cathedral 
Church. A full account of this melancholy 
episode, known locally as the “ Thirty Years’ 
War,” is to be found in Bishop John 
Wordsworth’s The Episcopate of Charles 
Wordsworth or in Canon Farquhar, The 
Episcopal History of ‘Perth. There were 
probably faults upon both sides. Provost 
Fortescue was a man of very masterful 
temper, a fact which led to strained relations 
at times with some of his own children. 
He was certain of the rightness of his 
Opinions and practices in a manner which 
did not lead to any natural compromise. 
Again, his appointment to the new Cathedral 
was possibly a mistake. He was English 
and wholly unversed in Scottish ways. His 
main interest was ceremonial and the 
appointing of an aristocratic Englishman of 
this outlook to Perth was possibly far from 
wise. The Cathedral had arisen through the 
generosity of Lord Glasgow out of a mission 
founded by the Revd. J. C. Chambers, him- 
self an advanced High Churchman and 
afterwards Warden of the House of Charity, 
Soho. But Perth was an outpost of Epis- 
copalianism in Scotland and Fortescue’s out- 
look and habits would find little response 
there. At the same time, he was a Tory 
to whom authority meant much and his 
long rupture with Bishop Wordsworth, his 
Diocesan, was a source of very considerable 
pain to him. 

But the story of Provost Fortescue’s work 
at Perth cannot be rightly estimated without 
considering the other member of the chapter 
of the Cathedral who functioned in office 
consistently through these years. The Pre- 
centor, Canon Henry Humble, was a well- 
read Englishman of the professional middle- 
classes. He had been educated at the new 
church foundation, the University of 
Durham, to which he was admitted on 
25 October, 1833. Humble passed his final 
examination at Easter, 1837, and graduated 
B.A. on 25 November of that year. For 
some five years, he was editor of the Durham 
County Advertiser, of which paper his father 
was the proprietor. On 22 June, 1842, 
Humble graduated M.A. He was made 
deacon in 1842 and ordained priest in 1843 
by the Bishop of Durham as curate of 
Newburn, Northumberland. In 1844, he also 
became domestic chaplain to Lord Forbes, 
whose family he served in the capacity of 
a private tutor. His appointment to 
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St. Ninian, Perth, took place in 1850, and 
he was there for the rest of his life. Becom- 
ing ill, he sought refuge in a prolonged holi- 
day in a warmer climate and died at San 
Remo on 7 February, 1876. He is buried 
in the English cemetery there. 

Like Provost Fortescue, Canon Humble 
was an extreme High Churchman. In 1846 
his name appears as having joined the Cam- 
bridge Camden Society, then considered a 
badge of High Churchmanship. Later on 
he was extremely active in the Scottish 
branch of the Society of the Holy Cross, 
the advanced society of those days (cf. 
J. Embry: The Catholic Movement & the 
S.S.C. for references to Humble in this 
capacity). Humble was an incomparably 
abler man in an academic sense than was 
Fortescue, and he wrote a good deal on 
ecclesiastical subjects. Essays from his pen 
appeared in the volumes edited by Orby 
Shipley in the High Church Interest, Studies 
in Modern Problems and Essays on Eccle- 
siastical Reform. Humble also contributed 
an important paper on the doctrine of 
“reserve ” to F. G. Lee’s Essays on Reunion. 
Several independent pamphlets written by 
him are witnesses to his knowledge of liturgy 
and canon law. Unfortunately, Bishop 
Wordsworth, who treated Humble con- 
sistently with a marked intolerance and dis- 
like, became a “ King Charles’s head” with 
him and his later writings invariably refer 
somewhere to the misdeeds of the bishop 
and to his treatment of St. Ninian’s and its 
clergy. A compromise was attempted in 
1873, after Fortescue had left, but Humble’s 
paper in the last series of Studies in Modern 
Problems, dealing with the reservation of 
the Blessed Sacrament, was not over-respect- 
ful to the Scottish bishops in general and 
contained a definite attack upon Bishop 
Wordsworth. As a result, the compromise 
broke down. In 1871 Fortescue was received 
into the Roman Catholic Church and Bishop 
Wordsworth’s charge to his diocese in the 
following year (reprinted in the Scottish 
Guardian for 1 October, 1872) contained a 
violent attack upon both Fortescue and 
Humble. It was perhaps a mistake for 
Humble to follow it up by citing Bishop 
Wordsworth to appear before the College 
of Bishops. He lost the day on legal grounds, 
and the bitter disappointment doubtless con- 
tributed to his early death at the age of 
fifty-seven. 

Humble left the memory of a brave and 
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strong man, very able and learned in all 
ecclesiastical subjects, and also a faithful 
minister to the poor of Perth. Perhaps it 
was unfortunate that his early training had 
been in journalism. As a result, he tended 
to write in a manner which did not pay 
sufficient regard to his opponent's feelings. 
From the viewpoint of Dundee, where High 
Churchmanship flourished under the suave 
rule of the great Bishop A. P. Forbes, 
Humble was regarded as the enfant terrible 
of High Churchmanship in those parts. Such 
was the man who influenced Provost For- 
tescue and also his successor, Provost 
Burton. It may be questioned whether the 
influence was wholly for good. Nobody 
could doubt Humble’s sincerity or his loyalty 
to his office as a priest of the Church. He 
was a generous and quixotic character, 
kindly in private life but ever ready to push 
publicly into the fray on behalf of those 
causes dear to him. Looking back after 
a century, the sympathy of sentiment goes 
out to Canon Humble, and Bishop Words- 
worth does not appear in too good a light. 
He was narrow and autocratic, believing 
that he had a mission to put down Trac- 
tarianism in Scotland, and his treatment of 
Humble was little short of disgraceful. But 
Humble was not the exact influence which 
might have been chosen to reconcile For- 
tescue and Wordsworth, whilst his obvious 
and outstanding abilities were a constant 
inspiration to the Provost to do battle with 
the Diocesan. 

With regard to the question of reunion, 
Fortescue and Humble were both devoted 
to the ideal of corporate reunion with the 
Roman see, a vision which possessed many 
sub-Tractarians including Bishop Forbes and 
Dr. Pusey. Both were members of the 
Association for Promoting the Unity of 
Christendom, as was another great Scottish 
priest, the Revd. John Comper of St. Mar- 
garet, Aberdeen, the father of Sir Ninian 
Comper. Neither would have sought any 
ecclesiastical reunion which was not ex 
pressed in Catholic terms. On the other 
hand, Bishop Wordsworth was _ wholly 
devoted to a scheme for reunion with the 
Presbyterians which he expressed in 4 
manner annoying to Episcopalians and Pres- 
byterians alike. His scheme was no more 
popular with Dr. Story or Principal Tulloch 
than it was with Humble and Fortescue, for 
it embraced a type of Protestant episcopacy 
not without its defenders still, yet then 
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disliked by both parties involved. This vast 
difference of outlook naturally proved to 
te a further bone of contention between 
the Diocesan and his Cathedral chapter. 

Fortescue seems to have been the only 
name suggested for the office of President 
of the A.P.U.C. He was the chairman at 
the inaugural meeting held in F. G. Lee’s 
chambers off the Strand, London, on 8 Sep- 
tmber, 1857 (Brandreth: Oecumenical 
Ideals of the Oxford Movement, p. 32). 
Perhaps it may be suggested that there were 
definite reasons for this choice. As brother- 
inlaw of Archbishop Tait and the scion of 
an old family, Fortescue would have a social 
influence which would be underlined by his 
position as Provost of a Scottish Cathedral. 
He held the office till 1871, when he resigned 
upon becoming a member of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Fortescue certainly did not contribute to 
either series of the Sermons on the Reunion 
of Christendom nor to the companion 
volume, Essays on Reunion. He seems to 
have had no literary abilities of any kind 
and I have not been able to trace so much 
as a short magazine article or a letter to 
a Newspaper as coming from his pen. He 
was not a very learned man or very well- 
tread, a fact admitted by Provost Ball in 
the note on his old friend which he con- 
tributed to the biography of Bishop Charles 
Wordsworth. After his secession, he became 
aschoolmaster and a Roman Catholic choir- 
master. Provost Ball suggests that he some- 
times regretted the step which he had taken. 
It may be that the sudden ending of his 
priestly life, his reversion to lay status and 
his severance from clerical interests and old 
friendships, sometimes caused him regret. 
But he certainly did not become doctrinally 
uncertain after his secession to Rome, 
although he seems never to have got over 
a prejudice in favour of the validity of 
Anglican Orders. He had been a very great 
priest, highly regarded by many in England 
and Scotland as a spiritual director and an 
able preacher. It was here that his real work 
lay and it may be that his obscurity on the 
combative side of the Church movement 
was due to a lack of academic learning and 
literary ability. In this respect, he was 
Wholly unlike Canon Humble. 

In 1871, Fortescue resigned from 
St. Ninian’s, Perth, married a lady from his 
congregation, and with his second wife was 
Teceived into the Church of Rome in 
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Belgium. His children by his first marriage, 
one of whom became Canon Fortescue, 
remained Anglicans but a son of the second 
marriage was educated as a Roman Catholic. 
In later life, he was to achieve fame as 
Dr. Adrian Fortescue, a well-known Roman 
Catholic priest, historian and liturgiologist. 
So far as I have been able to gather, For- 
tescue never met Canon Humble again after 
he left Perth, and his secession caused 
Humble much very real distress quite apart 
from the effect which it had on the local 
conflict with Bishop Wordsworth and the 
unscrupulous use which, in 1871, the Bishop 
made of it in his charge to his Diocesan 
Synod. 

Two interesting references to Provost 
Fortescue occur in the memoir of the Revd. 
John Comper by the Revd. James Wiseman, 
B.A., Rector of Bucksburn and Synod Clerk 
of the diocese of Aberdeen and Orkney, 
attached to a reprint of Comper’s book, 
Church Principles, prefaced by the Revd. 
Fr. R. M. Benson, S.S.J.E., and reissued in 
1904 by Elliot Stock, the London publisher 
(p. xxii). The first refers to Provost For- 
tescue and Canon Humble as preachers. At 
the annual dedication festival of St. John, 
Aberdeen, where Comper was then rector, 
an octave of special services was held. 
“Well-known preachers, such as Provost 
Fortescue and Canon Humble of Perth, gave 
willing aid.” Comper was a good judge 
of preaching and this passing reminiscence 
underlines the position on which both of 
the Cathedral clergy occupied among Scot- 
tish Episcopalian preachers of the period. 
The second reference shows Comper as 
intimate with Provost Fortescue, and For- 
tescue himself as interested in foreign travel 
and the ecclesiological opportunities which 
it gave. When Comper commenced his own 
habit of taking holidays abroad, “ Provost 
Fortescue had given him many hints of how 
to do so economically, what churches to go 
to, and so on. . . .”. John Comper was an 
advanced High Churchman, both in doctrine 
and practice, a fact recently recalled by his 
son, Sir Ninian Comper, in his brochure, 
Of the Christian Altar (London, S.P.C.K., 
1950, pp. 13n, 56). But he never showed 
the least inclination to follow Provost For- 
tescue in his desertion of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church. Nor, of course, did 
Canon Humble show any signs of desiring to 
follow the Provost into the Church of Rome. 

With regard to the entry in Gerard 
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Manley Hopkins’ diary, it seems impossible 
of a full elucidation at this date. I should 
interpret the reference to Fortescue to mean 
that it was quite possible to remain a loyal 
member of the English Church and to hold 
the most advanced opinions in a Roman 
direction. The example of Provost Fortescue 
shows that it is not necessary, if one holds 
these opinions, to enter the Church of Rome, 
the more especially as such a step would 
involve the denial of the validity of the 
whole of a previous life in the English 
Church. On secession its Orders must be 
regarded as invalid and its Sacraments as 
not sacraments at all in any proper sense. 
So long as Provost Fortescue remained, he 
was a standing witness against any such 
assertion. I am surprised, if this interpreta- 
tion be the true one, that Hopkins should 
not have referred rather to Dr. Pusey or 
Bishop Forbes, both of whom would have 
served the purpose of his remark and who 
were alike infinitely abler and greater men 
than Fortescue on the side of controversy 
concerning the claims of the English Church. 
There may, of course, be another interpreta- 
tion, that of some conversations with For- 
tescue which could have taken place on the 
dates quoted. Again, if the first interpreta- 
tion be correct, the dates may refer to some 
local conflict between Fortescue and Words- 
worth of no general note but which meant 
a great deal to Hopkins in his then uncertain 
state of mind ecclesiastically. 

May I end by remarking that the visitor 
to Perth to-day will find St. Ninian’s Cathe- 
dral completed and a shrine of the best 
type of worship known to the Scottish 
Episcopal Church in its witness to Angli- 
canism? Many well-known Scottish eccle- 
siastical figures have contributed to this 
success. At the time of Fortescue and 
Humble, only the chancel and transepts had 
been completed and the Cathedral was a 
much smaller place. But it owes its present 
status to the years of loyalty and devotion 
given to it by its first Provost and its first 
Precentor. Both were great priests who 
laboured to lay the foundations. During 
their lifetimes, their only reward was to be 
storm-centres of ecclesiastical controversy. 
But a century afterwards, it is possible to 
realise the unselfishness of their devotion to 
the causes for which they stood and to pay 
a very real tribute to their memories. 

F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, 
M.A., F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.Scot. 
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Readers’ Queries 





"THE SEVEN SLEEPERS OF EPHESUS, 

This legend and most of its variants are 
fairly well known. A. J. Wensinck treats the 
subject in his article “ Ashab al-Kahf ” in the 
Encyclopedia of Islam (1, 497-8), and the 
important new Turkish translation and 
revision uses substantially the same article 
under “ Eshabiilkehf ” (IV, 371-3). There is 
a reference to the Seven Sleepers legend in 
the Qur’an, Siira 18, 8 et seq. About eleven 
or twelve kilometres outside of the modem 
city of Tarsus, an isolated mosque in the 
hills known colloquially as “ Esabil-Kef” 
may be reached, partly by way of an 
extremely primitive mountain road and 
partly by way of a rocky but gently sloping 
and pathless hillside. It is distinguished by 
a magnificent view of the Mediterranean 
between Mersin and Tarsus and a natural 
cavern, immediately adjacent to the mosque. 
A lone imam is the caretaker, and he 
conducts visitors and pious Moslems to the 
cavern. In the roof of the cavern is an 
extremely narrow hole (similar to natural 
formations known as “ Fat Man’s Misery” 
in the Appalachians), and it is alleged that 
anyone who is able to crawl through will be 
forgiven of all his sins. Moreover, the water 
that leaks from the roof is holy and also 
washes away sins. The imam explained that 
the place had been sanctified by the Seven 
Sleepers, who had dozed there for the usual 
309 years. He could attach no date to the 
legend. Although it was well known in 
Tarsus, among Turks as well as Europeans 
in the community, nothing is known about 
the origin of the legend in this place. Neither 
is there any reference to the Tarsus site in 
Wensinck’s article or in any of his authorities 
that I have been able to see. I would like to 
have any information that may be available 
concerning the connection of the Esabil-Kef 
near Tarsus with the Seven Sleepers legend. 


LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON. 
University of Kentucky Library. 


(THE POUND, SCOTS.—I shall be very 

pleased if any reader will tell me the 
weight of a pound, Scots, in 1752, or there- 
abouts. In a medical pamphlet of that date, 
published in Edinburgh, a doctor writes, in 
one place, of a pound, English, of a prepara- 
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tion, in others, he merely writes a pound of 
the same preparation. At one time the 
Tron pound ranged from 21 to 28 ounces 
avoirdupois, but I do not know whether a 
doctor would be likely to use this form of 


weight. M. L. SPACKMAN. 


ILLIAM WYCHERLEY.—I should like 
to clear up a question on _ the 
descendants of his brother. Can any reader 


help me? J.S.W.G. 


“YOURS FAITHFULLY.’ — How and 

when did ‘ Yours faithfully’ come to 
be adopted as the standard subscription to 
English letters of a formal character? The 
Oxford English Dictionary cites a letter by 
W. Pitt (1787) as its first example (in the 
style ‘ Most sincerely and faithfully yours ). 
Does the present-day usage derive by modi- 
fied imitation from Pitt, or is it from another 


source? A.C.W. 


‘*Q@OPHISTICATED.’—By what manner of 
“fallacious reasoning” is this term 

applied by certain booksellers to novels of 

an erotic type? P.D.M. 


L.S. AND DICKENS. — In The 

* Dickensian, winter number, 1951-2, is 
avery interesting article on this subject, with 
a very long passage from an essay by 
Stevenson written in 1838 and entitled 
‘Some Gentlemen in Fiction.” Where was 
this published, and has it ever been included 
in one of Stevenson’s books? S.L.R. 


§OURCE WANTED.— 


Beware the man who's crossed in love, 
For pent-up steam must have its vent. 
Look out when he is on the move 
And give him half the continent. 


H. B-S. 


NUMBERING THE HIGHWAYS.—The 

highways in Britain are numbered 
uniformly in a nation-wide system. When 
was the system established? Similarly with 
Canada and United States. The date 
ll Nov. 1926 applies to one, but am not 
sure whether it is Britain, Canada or U.S.A. 


H.A. 
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BAMFORD (cxciv. 304).—In ‘ Memorials 

of The Church in Prestwich,’ by John 
Booker, 1852, p. 212, is a pedigree of Tonge 
of Tonge stated to be from the MS. Collec- 
tions of the Rev. Canon Raines, in which 
Christopher Tonge, son and heir, born 
2 August, 1568, died 10 February, 1601, 
married Jane, daughter of William Bamford 
of Bamford; marriage cov. dated 1 May, 
26 Elizab., 1584. In Baine’s ‘History of 
Lancashire,’ 1868 Edition, Vol. 1, p. 525, 
“The estate descended lineally to William 
Bamford, esq., who died in 1757, leaving 
by his wife Margaret (daughter of Edward 
Davenport of Stockport, esq.) three 
daughters and co-heiresses; and all of them 
dying without-issue, it was devised by Ann, 
the eldest, in 1779, to William Bamford of 
Tarlton Bridge, a remote kinsman, after- 
wards sheriff of Lancashire, who married 
in 1786, Anna, daughter of Thomas Black- 
burne of Hale, esq., but dying in 1806 
without male issue it passed, with a distant 
female relative, in marriage to Robert 
Hesketh of Upton, Co. Chester, esq., who 
assumed the surname of Bamford in 1806, 
and was grandfather of Lloyd Hesketh 
Bamford-Hesketh, of Gwyrch Castle, Co. 
Denbigh, esq. 

In the Palatine Note-Book, March, 1881, 
p. 55, is a notice concerning The Jesse Lee 
MSS. and Books, of which the Manchester 
Free Reference Library had recently become 
possessed. They comprise writings of Collier 
himself, and letters about him by the late 
Canon Raines, Sam Bamford, Elijah 
Ridings, and others. RET Wau 


IHHE NAME MICHELL OR MITCHELL 
(cxevii. 83, 151). — Reference to 
“English Surnames: their Sources and 
Significations,” Bardsley, 4th Edition (Chatto 
and Windus, 1889) confirms the origin 
of this patronymic as a corruption of 
‘“* Michael,” including “ Michel.” Hundred 
Rolls and Writs: of Parliament are given 
as showing examples and the text and 
index quote ‘“ Michaelson,” ‘“ Michels,” 
“* Mitchelsons,” “ Michael,” “ Michel,” and 
“* Mitchell.” 
Thomas Mychelson appears in The 
Durham Household Book and Seth Micul- 
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son in The Calendar of Pleading, tempore. 
Elizabeth. Mitchelson is also given as a 
derivative of “ Michael,’ in the angelic 


category. T. H. Hm. 


BREAD POISONING (cxcvi. 435, 504, 

527, 569).—Besides ergot poison- 
ing there are two other types that have 
been recorded. At one time the chickling 
vetch Lathyrus sativus was cultivated and 
made into a white, well-flavoured bread. 
Its effects were, however, disastrous and 
paralysis of the lower limbs ensued. There 
was no pain, but suddenly the sufferer found 
his limbs rigid. In 1671 George Duke of 
Wurtemburg prohibited the use of this bread, 
but it was not until his successor Leopold 
published two further edicts in 1705 and 
1714 that it was finally abolished. The latest 
case of Lathyrus poisoning seems to have 
been in 1894 in the case “ Bristol Tramways 
and Carriage Co. v. Weston and Co.” 
reported in The Times for 17 July, 1894, 
when 127 horses were effected and 12 died 
from eating the bean. 

The wild radish, Raphanus raphani- 
strum, is also blamed for sporadic epidemics 
of raphania, a violent convulsive disease, 
which occurs in Sweden from eating bread 
made of flour ground from grain harvested 
in fields where this weed is plentiful. 


P. W. F. BRown. 


IFE-SELLING IN THE 19TH 
CENTURY (cxcvi. 82, 152, 173, 238, 

283, 327; 460, 504; cxcvii. 42)—When the 
husbands auctioned off their halter-led wives, 
they insisted that the successful bidders 
should pay cash, and, in some instances, a 
quid of tobacco, a quart of ale, or a dog, 
to boot. For all their noisy mouthings on 
the auction block of their bed-mates’ 
charms, they realized no more than five 
guineas and sometimes less than a shilling. 
In the 18th century a clever husbandman 
who quietly swapped his willing spouse for 
a bullock executed a better financial deal 
than if he had offered her on the block. 
According to the Gentleman’s Magazine of 
November, 1764 (XXXIV, 592), “A man 
and his wife falling into discourse with a 
grazier at Parham fair, in Norfolk, the hus- 
band offered him his wife in exchange for 
an ox, provided he would let him chuse one 
out of his drove. The grazier accepted the 
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proposal, and the wife readily agreed to it. 
Accordingly they met the next day, when 
she was delivered to the grazier with a new 
halter round her neck, and the husband 
received the bullock, which he afterwards 
sold for six guineas.” 


GEORGE L. PHILLIPs, 


BULL-BAITING (cxevii. 23, 107).—On 

8 November, 1820, bull-baiting took 
place in the River Roch at Rochdale, Lancs, 
in the presence of a large crowd, when the 
parapet of the bridge gave way, and many 
fell into the river about 20 feet below and 
seven persons were killed. 

At the time when this took place there 
was a ford just above the bridge, where 
later stone banks were built to prevent flood- 
ing in the centre of the town, and still later 
a long stretch of the river was culverted, 
but I remember it when the river was still 
open. 

After this serious accident no further bait- 
ing took place at Rochdale. 


F. WILLIAMSON. 


OPKINS AND FORTESCUE: A 
CORRECTION.—At cxcvi. 433, Mr. 

W. H. Pearson surmises that Hopkins may 
have had some information, explaining the 
two dates in October. 1865, quoted in his 
diary concerning Provost Fortescue, from 
“John Wordsworth, son of the Bishop, who 
was at Oxford at the time.” I fear that 
this cannot be the true explanation. Bishop 
Charles Wordsworth had one son, John 
Roundell, who was at New College, but he 
was not born till 1866 and died young in 
1890. The John Wordsworth to whom 
reference is made here was the eldest son 
of Christopher, Bishop of Lincoln, the 
brother of Charles Wordsworth. He was 
later to become Oriel Professor, Bishop of 
Salisbury and a very distinguished his- 
torian and scholar as well as his uncle's 
biographer. It is unlikely that, in 1865, he 
would have known much of Scottish church 
affairs, save anything that he had gleaned 
from his uncle. Nor would he have been 
likely to be in touch, directly or indirectly, 
with Provost Fortescue. I should think it 
very unlikely that Hopkins had any report 
from him which led to the entry in his diary. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 
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The Library 





PRELUDE TO HISTORY. A Study of 
Human Origins and Palaeolithic Savagery, 
by Adrian Coates. Foreword by Glyn 


E. Daniel. (Pp. 289, 3 plates, 25 text- 
figures and 5 maps. Methuen, London, 
1951. 22s. 6d.) 


THIS is a remarkable book because it may 

well be judged as equally useful to the 
general reader, to the historian interested in 
the philosophy of his subject, and to the 
serious student of prehistory. To say this, 
is a great tribute to the author's clarity of 
thought and expression. 

The Introduction, which stands apart from 
the zest of the book, is a logical analysis of 
the relation of the Prehistorical to the 
Historical. Both are alike in being “ sum- 
maries of the mesh of human wills,” but 
there is this difference: “‘The closer we 
draw to the texture of particular events, the 
more conscious we grow of the element of 
chance in them,” the further we are away 
“the more ready we are to recognize the 
logic of events.” As we extend our gaze 
beyond the realm of history, as Mr. Coates 
enables the reader to do, personal features 
fade into a general pattern of human groups 
and movements. But, as the author shows, 
it would be a mistake to think that pre- 
history differs essentially from history and 
isa branch of natural history, because we 
are in a mutual relation with our fellow men, 
whether Palaeolithic or Edwardian, which is 
quite unlike the one-way knowing relation 
between ourselves and the non-human world. 

Professionally the author is an historian, 
but he has made an extensive study of the 
writings of prehistorians and of workers in 
cognate fields of science, and he has 
attempted in this book to synthesize all the 
data relevant to an understanding of our 
palaeolithic ancestors, and to assess what 
bearing this knowledge has on the nature 
of civilized mankind. After sketching the 
geographical framework in which men and 
their ancestors evolved, he discusses what is 
known of that evolution, and gives a fairly 
detailed account of the archaeological records 
of the stages of palaeolithic savagery through- 
out the Old World. He then goes into the 
Subject of racial classification, analyses the 
Significance of palaeolithic art, the nature of 
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the primitive mind and of primitive society, 
and deals with the passing of the hunting 
economy. 

Mr. Coates has something useful and 
illuminating to say about every aspect of 
man which he has tackied, and he shows a 
gift for succinct, graphic statements. For 
example: “The successive ages of palaeo- 
lithic industry are to be thought of as expand- 
ing cones of events in time and space, and 
linear divisions of time must be recognized 
in terms of the geological and climatic phases 
of the Pleistocene.” 

Many of the author’s statements are 
stimulating, and some are provocative. 
Indeed, this book would provide excellent 
reading matter for a discussion group or 
seminar. Take for instance the comment that 
“ The increasing difficulty of parturition sets 
a limit to the size of the human brain, while 
it is an observed fact that the very highest 
type of mental endowment is often associated 
with sterility, or physical debility: at least it 
seems likely that whether from social or 
sociological causes the most highly developed 
individuals of ancient and medieval times 
have comparatively few deseendants living 
today.” 

Needless to say, each specialist in any field 
covered by this book will disagree with some 
of the author’s generalizations, but so far 
as I am in a position to judge, this book 
contains few errors. To my mind the author 
is too cavalier in his treatment of the 
Swanscombe skull. He appears to have 
written this book before he had fully assimi- 
lated the fact that the discoveries at 
Fontéchevade in 1948 proved beyond doubt 
that Homo sapiens existed prior to the 
Neanderthaloids from which he would derive 
at least one branch of modern man. 

The author’s conclusions about the nature 
of palaeolithic man are intensely interesting. 
They are expressed with all the reservation 
which are required by true scholarship. Some 
writers have pressed the view that primitive 
man was innately ‘good’ until he became 
‘corrupted’ by civilization, and have sup- 
ported this thesis by reference to the friend- 
liness and lack of hostility of the modern 
savages ranking lowest in the scale of material 
culture. “ But,” comments the author, “ it 
might well be urged that the present outcast 
state of these primitives is the direct conse- 
quence of their inoffensiveness and inability 
to stand up for themselves. . . . Probably 
palaeolithic people were neither so ‘ good’ 
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nor so ‘bad * as civilized men are capable to fill this gap and his 29-page introductig 
of being.” is as valuable as it is interesting. He brie 
The author thinks that “ palaeolithic man traces the history of the Trowbridge wool 
must be regarded as an end in himself, the industry and tells us that while Bradford-¢ 
creator and inheritor of an immensely long Avon rose to pre-eminence on broad-cle 
social and industrial tradition, bearing within and heavily-milled fabrics, Trowbridg 
himself the seeds neither of civilization nor rival—began to depend more on narre 
of its own decay. It was the wild stock, we cloths and medleys. This was in the 
might say, on which civilization was grafted. teenth century at the end of which the 
But as the cultivated scion cannot flourish firm seem to have become established; 
without the root-stock out of which it grows, would have been better, perhaps, if 
so savagery provided the necessary founda- origins of the firm had been more preci 
tion on which civilization was subsequently expressed, but this fault is no doubt due 
built up. And... the temporal extent of the a paucity of records. 
ages before must be reckoned with. .. .”, for The main object of the book is to d 
“during those unrecorded centuries Time with the annual accounts or stock-takings 
was gradually channelling out the first chance the Clark woollen business for twenty co 
and the variable trickles of human feeling secutive years, and while the editor state 
and behaviour into their later deeply grooved that ‘no more is attempted than to d 
and irreversible course.” He says, in Jung’s attention to some of the features of the tradé 
metaphor, we live ina mental house of which it seems that a transcript of the accouni 
99 per cent of the materials come from our (either completely or in an abridged form 
prehistoric past. is a somewhat extravagant method of attaif 
The construction of this book is very satis- ing this ideal. To the layman, the details @ 
factory and it makes easy reading, even for the stock of any such specialist firm m 
those having no previous acquaintance with have only a limited appeal unless accom 
the subjects which it deals with. For the panied by explanatory notes; in the prese 
benefit of the more serious student, dis- volume these are almost non-existent. Nf 
cussion of difficult or obscure topics is less than 227 pages—many of them 
expanded in the form of footnotes (with partially full—are devoted to the tra 
references to published sources) gathered scripts, and quite a number do not contai 
together at the end of each chapter. At the a single item of general interest. 
end of the book there is a full classified We have commented on the importan 
bibliography. The illustrations are excellent. of the introduction with its sections on bas 
All the more important palaeolithic industries raw materials, the manufacturing process 
and fossil skulls have been figured in line; with their peculiar terms, the firm’s 
some of the palaeolithic cave drawings have and power supplies, development of premii 
been shown in half-tone, one in colour. marketing methods, and the like; this is fi 
This book deserves to be widely read. Its type of information highly desirable be 
influence in the next two decades may well from the student’s and the general reader 
be as great as Sollas’ Ancient Hunters was points of view. If the accounts which hav 
in the last two. occupied so much space had been analy 
on the lines of the brief section on the st 


THE TROWBRIDGE WOOLLEN INDUS- °° the firm’s trade and the profits it ma 
TRY AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE W¢ feel that a happier result would have bes 
STOCK BOOKS OF JOHN AND achieved. However, the publication of 
THOMAS CLARK, i804-1824, edited by volume may stimulate interest in comparat 
R. P. Beckinsale. (Wiltshire Archaeo- ecords elsewhere and their publication } 
logical and Natural History Society, form other than that adopted in the pres 
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